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U.S.-African  Relations: 
Sharing  Our  Common  Humanity 


"We  have  a  gift  we  can  give  to  the  world — uhiintii,  the  essence  of  being  hinnan  where  my  humanity  is  caught  uy  zvith  your 
humanity,  where  a  person  is  a  person  through  other  persons  because  we  are  made  for  family,  for  togetherness,  for  friendship,  for 
harmony,  for  sharing,  for  generosity  and  hospitality." 

Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu 


This  spring,  President  Clinton  made  an  unprecedented 
trip  to  Africa  "to  help  the  American  people  see  the 
new  Africa  with  new  eyes,  and  to  focus  our  own 
efforts  on  new  policies  suited  to  the  new  reality." 

The  President  said  he  wanted  to  transform  U.S.  poli¬ 
cy  toward  Africa  from  one  that  seeks  to  do  things  for 
Africa  to  one  that  seeks  to  work  with  Africa.  At  the 
center  of  his  initiative  is  legislation  to  expand  free 
trade  with  qualifying  countries. 

The  President's  journey  was  an  important  symbolic 
step  toward  more  positive  relations  between  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  U.S.  and  Africa.  He  should  be  commend¬ 
ed  for  bringing  to  the  world's  attention  a  continent 
that  has  been  neglected  for  too  long  in  U.S.  policy.  A 
new  relationship  with  the  peoples  of  Africa  is  need¬ 
ed — one  that  affirms  and  engages  the  capacity  of 
Africans  to  create  their  own  future  and  recognizes 
the  importance  of  cooperation  and  mutual  respect 
between  peoples. 


Yet,  the  President's  declaration  of  an  African  "renais¬ 
sance"  and  his  emphasis  on  free  trade  both  ignored 
the  weakness  of  current  U.S.  policies  and  failed  to 
address  the  key  challenges  facing  many  countries  in 
Africa  today.  For  example,  U.S.  bilateral  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  to  Africa  has  declined  in  recent  yeais 
while  the  need  in  many  countries  has  increased.  The 
U.S.  has  done  little  to  ease  the  crushing  debt  burden 
that  is  carried  by  many  countries,  a  burden  which 
limits  the  ability  of  governments  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  their  peoples.  U.S.  policies  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  the  international  flow  of 
arms  to  the  continent,  fueling  violent  conflicts  and 
bringing  suffering  to  millions. 

The  President's  positive  rhetoric  and  free  trade  initia¬ 
tive  alone  are  unlikely  to  do  much  to  address  these 
concerns.  The  President  and  Congress  must  do  more 
than  this  to  advance  our  common  humanity.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  increased  development  assistance,  debt  relief, 
anci  arms  control  will  also  be  needed.  ■ 


"The  time  is  long  past  when  one  could  claim  ignorance  about  what  was  happening  in  Africa  or  about  what  ivas  needed  to 
achiezv  progress.  The  time  is  also  past  ivhen  the  responsibility  for  producing  change  could  be  shifted  onto  other  shoulders.  It  is 
ours  and  it  is  theirs  —  the  world's  and  Africa’s." 

Kofi  Annan,  UN  Secretary-General 
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Advancing  Economic  Development  in  Africa: 
Trade,  Aid,  and  Debt  Relief 


This  spring,  during  his  six-nation  African  trip.  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  hailed  the  beginning  of  an  "African 
Renaissance."  "With  a  new  century  coming  into 
view,"  he  declared  "old  patterns  are  fading  away. 

The  cold  war  is  gone;  colonialism  is  gone;  apartheid 
is  gone."  His  trip  was  designed  to  highlight  recent 
political,  social,  and  economic  advances  in  a  number 
of  countries  and  to  build  support  for  a  new  free  trade 
initiative. 

Yet  the  President's  upbeat  rhetoric  cannot  alter  the  far 
more  complex  and  diverse  reality  of  Africa  today. 
Africa  is  a  continent  of  53  countries  and  over  700  mil¬ 
lion  people.  The  United  Nations  Development  Pro¬ 
gramme  reports  that  over  the  past  two  decades,  adult 
literacy  rates,  infant  mortality,  access  to  safe  drinking 
water,  and  life  expectancies  have,  on  average, 
improved  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  In  1997, 33  countries 
experienced  growth  in  their  per  capita  Gross  Domestic 
Product  (GDP),  including  five  that  grew  by  seven  per¬ 
cent  or  more. 


However,  during  this  same  time,  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  childhood  malnutrition  and  income  poverty 
increased,  and  the  economies  of  many  countries 
declined.  Today,  over  262  million  people  live  on  less 
than  $1  per  day.  Further,  while  some  countries  have 
made  significant  progress  in  building  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  in  promoting  respect  for  human  rights,  the 
vast  majority  of  people  continue  to  live  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  violent  political  oppression  or  civil  conflict. 

A  close  examination  of  Africa  reveals  a  continent  that  is 
poorly  represented  by  political  sound-bytes  and  stump 
speeches.  While  some  Africans  are  beginning  to  share 
the  benefits  of  hard-won  peace,  democracy,  and 
increasing  prosperity,  the  majority  of  people  and  coun¬ 
tries  in  Africa  are  still  struggling  economically  and 
politically.  U.S.  policies  toward  Africa  must  reflect  this 
complexity  and  diversity.  ■ 


Africa:  A  Continent  of  Many  Contrasts 


All  Sub-Saharan  Africa 

Best 

Worst 

Gross  Domestic  Product,  per  capita,  1994 
(in  U.S.  dollars) 

$1377 

$4291 

South  Africa 

$352 

Rwanda 

Adult  literacy  rate,  1994 
(percent) 

55.9% 

81.4% 

South  Africa 

Access  to  health  services,  1990-95 
(percent  population) 

53% 

100% 

Mauritius 

18% 

Benin 

Access  to  safe  water,  1990-96 
(percent  population) 

51% 

99% 

Mauritius 

25% 

Ethiopia 

Underweight  children  under  age  5, 1990-96 
(percent) 

31% 

9% 

South  Africa 

48% 

Ethiopia 

Maternal  mortality  rate,  1990 
(per  100,000  live  births) 

971 

120 

Mauritius 

1800 

Sierra  Leone 

Income  poverty 
(percent  below  $1  per  day) 

39% 

18% 

Cote  D'Ivoire 

87% 

Guinea  Bissau 

Source:  United  Nations  Development  Programme,  Human  Development  Report,  1997. 
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Promoting  Interdependence  and  Development 

"Trade  and  travel  across  boundaries  can  improve  the  understanding  of  one  society  for  another,  particularly  when  mutual 
^  participation  and  benefits  occur. . . 

I  "We  urge  a  foreign  policy  that  respects  all  people's  rights  to  adopt  socioeconomic  systems  of  their  choosing,  and  likewise 
respects  the  rights  of  governments  and  individuals  to  speak  out  freely  against  human  rights  abuses. . . 

I  "An  effective  and  compassionate  response  to  the  root  causes  of  hunger,  deprivation,  and  social  conflict  must  include 
greater  support  for  participator]/  and  sustainable  development  programs,  equitable  trade  policies,  and  fiscal  and  monetan/ 
I  policies  that  improve  the  distribution  of  resources.  Security  —  national  and  global  —  is  enhanced  by  relieving  the 
extreme  economic  inequities  around  the  world  and  enabling  self-reliant  efforts  to  satisfy  basic  human  needs. . . 


'  Wt’  advocate 

*  restructuring  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  support  developmient 
programs  that  increase  economic  opjportunity  for  poor 
pteople  in  environmentally  sustainable  ways. . . 

*  significant  pmrticfyation  by  indigenous  non-  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  and  aid  recipients,  particularly 
women,  in  the  formulation,  design  and  impiementation 
of  U.S.  aid  programs.  . . 

*  relieving  the  debt  burden  of  developing  nations  in  a 
manner  that  enables  their  governments  to  redirect 


resources  to  the  development  needs  of  their  peopie. . . 
resistance  to  pmiectionist  legislation  and  expiort  dumpl¬ 
ing,  practices  that  discriminate  against  domestic  and 
foreign  exporters. . . 

linking  environmental  respionsibility  and  international¬ 
ly  recognized  labor  rights  to  international  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  in  ways  that  reflect  broad  pmrticipmtion  by  non¬ 
governmental  organizations." 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy,  1994 


African  Growth  and  Opportunity  Act 


The  President  and  many  in  Congress  view  trade  liber¬ 
alization  as  the  best  approach  to  promoting  economic 
development  in  Africa.  Rep.  Crane  (IL)  recently  stated 
that  "passage  of  HR  1432  IThe  African  Growth  and 
Opportunity  Actl  is  the  first  step  in  replacing  aid  with 
trade  while  paving  the  road  to  economic  self-reliance 
for  Africa." 

H.R.  1432  would  "open  Africa  to  business"  and  invite 
participating  countries  into  the  global  market  place. 

The  bill  would  reduce  tariffs  and  eliminate  quotas  on 
textile  imports  to  the  U.S.  from  qualified  African  coun¬ 
tries.  It  would  create  a  $150  million  equity  investment 
fund  and  a  $500  million  infrastructure  investment  fund 
for  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  It  would  initiate  planning  for  a 
U.S.-Sub-Saharan  Africa  Free  Trade  Zone. 

While  liberalizing  trade  with  countries  in  Africa  should 
be  an  important  part  of  a  new  relationship,  the  eligibil¬ 
ity  requirements  in  this  bill  could  undermine  another 
important  goal  —  creating  responsive,  accountable 
democratic  institutions.  In  order  for  a  country  to  bene¬ 
fit,  its  government  would  have  to  lower  its  import 
duties  and  corporate  taxes,  privatize  state-owned 
industries,  and  limit  its  role  in  managing  its  economy. 


Thus,  to  gain  access  to  U.S.  markets  and  aid,  African 
governments  would  be  rec]uired  to  adopt  the  U.S. 
approach  to  economic  development  by  limiting  their 
public  spending  and  regulation  of  business  and  com¬ 
merce  —  even  if  this  does  not  reflect  the  popular  will 
or  the  common  good  of  their  people. 

An  additional  concern  is  that  the  bill  fails  to  provide 
additional  funding  for  development  assistance  or  debt 
relief.  Without  further  relief  from  the  burdens  of  debt 
and  poverty,  relatively  few  in  Africa  would  benefit 
from  increased  trade.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 


HR  1432  passed  in  the  House  in  March.  Senator 
Lugar  (IN)  has  introduced  a  companion  bill,  S  778, 
in  the  Senate.  Please  urge  your  senators  to  sup¬ 
port  more  flexible  and  less  intrusive  eligibility 
requirements  which  will  respect  the  right  to  self- 
determination  for  participating  countries.  Urge 
them  to  add  authorizing  language  to  increase 
funding  for  debt  relief  and  development  assis¬ 
tance  for  Africa. 
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Debt  Relief  for  Africa:  A  Top  Priority 


All  but  seven  of  the  countries  around  the  world  that 
have  been  classified  by  the  World  Bank  as  Highly 
Indebted  Poor  Countries  (HIPC)  are  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa.  These  countries  currently  owe  over  $225  bil¬ 
lion  to  external  creditors  —  other  governments,  mul¬ 
tilateral  institutions,  and  commercial  banks.  This 
adds  up  to  more  than  $400  worth  of  debt  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  —  in  lands  where  median 
annual  family  incomes  are  extremely  low.  Many 
countries  spend  more  servicing  their  debts  than  they 
spend  on  basic  health  care 
or  education.  In  1996,  the 
cost  of  debt  service  in  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  was  31  per¬ 
cent  greater  than  the  total 
foreign  aid  received. 

Today's  debt  crisis  in  Africa 
arose  from  a  complex  chain 
of  events  in  the  volatile 
world  financial,  energy, 
and  commodities  markets 
during  the  1970's  and 
1980's.  Commercial  banks 
in  Europe,  the  U.S.  and 
Japan,  with  a  surplus  of 
dollars  from  oil  producing  countries,  extended  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  unsecured  loans  to  developing 
countries.  Multilateral  development  banks  and  other 
governments  also  extended  billions  in  credit  at  this 
time. 

Some  loans  were  used  to  fund  unproductive  or 
wasteful  projects  or  to  purchase  armaments.  Some 
countries  followed  the  advice  of  international  devel¬ 
opment  banks  and  used  loans  to  develop  cash  crops 
(e.g.,  coffee,  tea,  or  cotton)  and  extractive  industries 
in  order  to  expand  exports. 

The  resulting  global  increase  in  various  commodities 
led  to  surpluses  and  falling  prices.  When  oil  prices 
and  inflation  rates  rose  sharply  in  the  early  1980's 
and  the  world  economy  fell  into  a  recession,  global 
demand  for  these  exports  fell.  Many  countries  were 
left  with  high  debt  payments  at  a  time  when  their 
export  earnings  were  declining.  These  highly  indebt¬ 
ed,  oil-import-dependent  countries  were  then  forced 
to  borrow  more  at  much  higher  interest  rates  to  ser¬ 
vice  their  debts  and  keep  their  economies  afloat. 
(Had  the  value  of  their  exports  increased  at  the  same 


rate  as  the  value  of  their  imports  since  1990,  these 
same  countries  could  have  repaid  their  debt  one  and 
a  half  times  over.) 

Today,  many  countries  in  Africa,  under  new  leader¬ 
ship,  would  like  to  move  beyond  the  errors  of  the 
past.  However,  they  remain  shackled  by  this  contin¬ 
uing  debt  burden.  In  1995,  African  countries  were 
able  to  pay  only  57  percent  of  their  debt  service. 

Sub-Saharan  HIPC's  cur¬ 
rently  owe  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  over  $4  billion  (bilat¬ 
eral  debt).  The  combined 
total  debt  of  sub-Saharan 
countries  to  multilateral 
banks  (such  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank)  is  almost  $55 
billion.  The  President's 
FY99  budget  request  pro¬ 
poses  to  increase  funding 
for  bilateral  debt  relief  to 
$35  million  and  to  provide 
an  additional  $37  million 
for  reducing  HIPC  debts  to 
multilateral  lending  institutions.  While  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  proposal  is  a  positive  step  forward,  it  provides 
too  little  funding  and  conditions  the  funds  on  a  series 
of  intrusive,  mandatory  economic  reforms  which  are 
unlikely  to  take  into  account  the  needs  of  the  poorest 
people.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

The  House  and  Senate  Foreign  Operations  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittees  will  soon  begin  marking 
up  the  FY99  appropriations  bill.  Please  contact 
your,  representative  and  senators,  especially  if  they 
serve  on  these  subcommittees.  Urge  them  to 
appropriate  $100  million  for  bilateral  debt  relief  in 
FY99  and  to  erase  the  remainder  of  this  debt  in 
FYOO.  Urge  them  to  support  the  President's 
request  for  increased  development  assistance  for 
Africa  for  FY99.  (For  more  information,  please 
contact;  Jubilee  2000/USA,  222  East  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003.  (202)783-3566. 
w  ww.  j2000usa  .org  /  j2000) 


In  Mozambique  —  a  country  where  25%  of  all 
children  die  of  infectious  diseases  before  the  age 
of  5  and  two-thirds  of  the  population  is  illiterate 
—  debt  service  in  1996  consumed  twice  the 
amount  the  government  spent  for  health  and 
education,  combined. 

— Oxfam  luteruatioual, 
Poor  Country  Debt  Relief,  1997. 
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African  Food  Security 


Without  significant  change  in  current  trends,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  malnutrition 
in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  will  continue  to  increase  in  com¬ 
ing  years  and  will  affect  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the 
population  by  the  year  2007.  The  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organization  reports  that  the  number  of  malnour¬ 
ished  people  in  Africa  has  increased  from  about  100 
million  in  1960  to  215  million  today,  while  per  capita 
agricultural  production  has  declined  by  20  percent. 
Africa  has  gone  from  being  a  net  food  exporter  in  the 
1960's  to  a  net  food  importer  in  the  1990's. 

The  "Africa:  Seeds  of  Hope"  bill  (HR  3636)  is 
designed  to  help  stem  the  tide  of  hunger  in  Africa. 
Because  as  much  as  80  percent  of  Africa's  domestic 
food  supply  is  produced  by  women  farmers,  the  leg¬ 
islation  seeks  to  provide  women  and  small  entrepre¬ 
neurs  with  improved  access  to  credit  and  other 
resources  to  stimulate  micro-enterprise  production. 
HR  3636  would  instruct  federal  agencies  to  work 
through  the  UN  International  Fund  for  Agriculture 
Development  (IFAD)  and  would  facilitate  private 
investment  in  African  agriculture  through  the  U.S. 


Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC).  It 
would  provide  more  resources  for  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  sustainable  agricultural  practices  and 
would  expand  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development's  Africa  Food  Security  Initiative.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

HR  3636  was  introduced  in  April  by  Reps. 

Bereuter  (NE),  Hamilton  (IN),  McKinney  (GA), 
Clayton  (NC),  Hall  (OH),  and  Leach  (lA).  A  pri¬ 
mary  goal  of  its  sponsors,  is  to  attach  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  the  final  Africa  Growth  and  Opportunity 
Act.  Please  contact  your  representative.  Urge 
her/him  to  co-sponsor  this  legislation  and  to 
actively  support  amending  the  African  Growth 
and  Opportunity  Act  (p.  3)  by  adding  the  lan¬ 
guage  from  this  bill.  (For  more  information,  please 
contact:  Bread  for  the  World,  1100  Wayne  Ave., 
Suite  1000,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910  (301)  608-2400. 
www.bread.org) 


The  Continuing  Struggle  for  Democracy  in  Africa 

"Good  governance  —  ensuring  respect  for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law,  strefigthening  democracy  and  pvomoting  trans¬ 
parency  and  capability  in  public  administrations  —  is  now  more  than  ever  the  condition  for  the  success  of  both  peace  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Indeed  it  is  not  a  coincidence  that  Africa's  renaissance  has  come  at  a  time  when  new  and  more  democratic  forms  of 
government  have  begun  to  emerge  and  take  root." 

UN  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan,  Washington  Post,  April  29, 1998. 


Democratic  Countries 

Persistently  Non-Democratic  Countries 

Consolidated 

Democracies’ 

Transitional 

States- 

Authoritarian 

Regimes’ 

Dissolving 

Nation-States’ 

No.  countries 

6 

17 

26 

4 

%  population  of  Africa 

8% 

8% 

18% 

66% 

Benin 

Angola  Madagascar 

Algeria 

Mauritania 

Bumndi 

Botswana 

Central  Malawi 

Burkina 

Morocco 

Liberia 

Cape  Verde 

African  Mali 

Faso 

Niger 

Somalia 

Mauritius 

Republic  Mozambique 

Cameroon 

Nigeria 

Zaire 

Namibia 

Chad  Sao  Tome 

Djibouti 

Rwanda 

South  Africa 

Comoros  and 

Egypt 

Seychelles 

Congo  Principe 

Equatorial 

Sierra  Leone 

Cote  d'Ivoire  Senegal 

Guinea 

Sudan 

Gabon  ,  Zambia 

Eritrea 

Swaziland 

Note:  See  page 

Ghana 

Ethiopia 

Tanzania 

6  for  footnotes. 

Guinea-Bis- 

The  Gambia 

Togo 

sau 

Guinea 

Tunisia 

Lesotho 

Kenya 

Uganda 

Libya 

Zimbabwe 
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Footnotes  {  from  page  5 ) 

'  Consolidated  democracies  are  characterized  by  free 
and  fair  multiparty  elections,  respect  for  human 
rights,  a  functioning  judicial  system,  and  secure  civil¬ 
ian  control  over  the  military. 

-  Transitional  states  are  making  significant  progress 
toward  democracy.  Despite  some  limitations  on 
human  and  civil  rights,  corruption,  or  incomplete 
civilian  control  of  armed  forces,  the  government 
reflects  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  through  free 
and  fair  elections,  and  holds  promise  for  the  future. 

^  Authoritarian  regimes  (including  single  party  and 


military  regimes)  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
free  and  fair  elections.  Even  when  multiple  parties 
exist  and  periodic  elections  held,  democracy  is  frus¬ 
trated  through  manipulation,  corruption,  or  intimida¬ 
tion  by  the  governing  regime. 

^  Dissolving  nation-states  are  those  in  which  anarchy  or 
civil  war  have  rendered  the  central  government  irrele¬ 
vant  in  much  of  the  country. 

Source:  Demilitarization  for  Democracy,  Fighting  Retreat: 
Militaiy  Political  Power  and  other  Barriers  to  Africa's  Demo¬ 
cratic  Transition,  July  1997. 
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Africa:  Awash  in  Weapons  (continued  from  page  8) 

engaged  in  human  rights  violations,  engaged  in  an  act 
of  aggression  against  a  neighbor,  or  not  a  participant  in 
the  UN  Arms  Registry. 

The  European  Union  is  also  making  important  strides 
toward  adopting  a  multilateral  Code  of  Conduct.  In  a 
separate  effort,  former  President  of  Costa  Rica,  Oscar 
Arias,  along  with  14  other  Nobel  Laureates,  is  promot¬ 
ing  an  international  Code  of  Conduct. 

Last  June,  the  U.S.  Code  of  Conduct  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  voice  vote  as  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Department  Authorization  bill.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  this  spring,  during  late-night  closed-door  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  Code  was  dropped  from  the  final  bill  along 
with  many  other  amendments.  Now,  Reps.  McKinney 
and  Rohrabacher  and  Sen.  Kerry  are  working  hard  to 
move  the  Code  forward  in  1998. 

Burundi  Arms  Embargo 

"We  did  not  act  quickly  enough  after  the  killing 
began,"  President  Clinton  told  Rwandans  during  his 
March  visit.  Mr.  Clinton  acknowledged  that  the  world 
did  not  respond  to  the  genocidal  killing  of  800,000  Tut- 
sis  and  Hutus  in  1994  and  he  has  pledged  a  new  com¬ 
mitment  to  preventing  armed  conflict  through  a  "Great 
Lakes  Justice  Initiative."  The  initiative  is  an  important 
one  as  it  will  provide  $30  million  to  Rwanda,  Burundi, 
and  Congo  to  help  strengthen  civilian  rule  of  law. 
However,  it  does  little  to  address  the  flow  of  arms  to 
the  region  which  has  fueled  and  continues  to  fuel  vio¬ 
lent  conflict. 

Over  150,000  people  in  neighboring  Burundi  have  died 
over  the  past  four  years  in  similar  violent  civil  strife. 
The  internal  dynamics  of  the  conflict  appear  frighten¬ 
ingly  similar  to  the  Rwandan  genocide. 

The  U.S.  should  do  all  it  can  to  prevent  history  from 
repeating  itself  and  help  end  the  violence  in  Burundi. 
FCNL  is  joining  the  Central  African  Action  Network 
(CAAN)  in  calling  on  the  U.S.  to  work  actively  within 
the  UN  Security  Council  to  impose  an  arms  embargo 
on  both  sides  of  the  conflict  in  Burundi.  Regional 
African  leaders  have  already  called  on  the  Security 
Council  to  impose  an  international  arms  embargo,  but 
strong  action  has  yet  to  be  taken.  Without  U.S.  support 
for  an  arms  embargo,  the  international  weapons 
traders  operating  in  the  region  will  feel  little  pressure 
to  stop  the  flow  of  weapons. 

Landmines 

According  to  a  1993  U.S.  State  Department  study, 
Africa  is  the  most  mined  region  in  the  world,  with  18 


to  30  million  mines  laid  in  18  countries.  In  places  like 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  two  of  the  most  landmine- 
infested  countries  in  the  world,  there  is  a  landmine  for 
virtually  every  person.  Rwanda,  previously  not  signif¬ 
icantly  affected  by  mines,  now  has  more  than  250,000 
landmines  lying  in  wait.  Landmines  have  killed  or 
injured  people  in  every  country  in  Southern  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  Lesotho  and  Mauritius.  Land¬ 
mines  threaten  Africa's  very  lifeline  to  development  by 
rendering  land  unusable  and  maiming  people. 

With  the  signing  last  December  of  the  Ottawa  Treaty 
banning  all  production,  transfer,  stockpiling,  and  use  of 
landmines,  a  glimmer  of  hope  began  to  shine  for  land¬ 
mine  survdvors  and  generations  to  come  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  Almost  thirty  African  countries  have 
signed  the  treaty,  and  the  African  delegates  were 
instrumental  throughout  the  Ottawa  process.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  U.S.  continues  to  claim  it  cannot  sign  the  treaty 
without  exceptions  for  U.S.  landmine  use. 

Sen.  Leahy  (VT)  and  Reps.  Evans  (IL)  and  Quinn  (NY) 
are  seeking  original  sponsors  for  new  landmines  legis¬ 
lation.  The  Landmine  Survivors  Assistance  Act  of  1998 
would  codify  a  U.S.  commitment  to  signing  the  Ottawa 
Treaty  and  provide  funding  for  demining  and  land¬ 
mine  survdvor  assistance.  It  also  addresses  the  Penta¬ 
gon's  objections  to  the  treaty  by  authorizing  research 
for  alternatives  to  landmines  that  are  consistent  with 
the  Ottawa  Treaty.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

Code  of  Conduct:  Please  contact  your  represen¬ 
tative.  Urge  her/him  to  support  inclusion  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers  in  the  FY99 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Act.  Urge 
her/him  to  cosponsor  the  McKinney-Rohrabach- 
er  Code  of  Conduct.  Please  contact  your  sena¬ 
tors.  Urge  them  to  cosponsor  the  Kerry  Code  of 
Conduct. 

Burundi  Weapons  Embargo:  Please  contact  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton.  Urge  him  to  work  with  the  UN 
Security  Council  to  impose  an  international 
weapons  embargo  on  all  parties  in  the  Burundi 
conflict.  Please  write  to  your  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Urge  them  to  support  initiatives  that  would 
help  to  end  the  flow  of  weapons  to  the  region. 

Landmines:  Please  contact  President  Clinton. 

Urge  him  to  sign  the  Ottawa  Treaty  now.  Please 
contact  your  members  of  Congress.  Urge  them  to 
cosponsor  the  Leahy /Evans /Quinn  Landmine 
Survivors  Assistance  Act  of  1998. 
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President  Clinton's  recent  call  for  cooperative  efforts  in 
Africa  to  promote  democracy  and  investment,  to  pre¬ 
vent  armed  conflict,  and  to  preserve  natural  resources 
came  against  a  backdrop  of  a  continent  struggling 
against  great  odds  to  develop  politically  and  economi¬ 
cally,  According  to  a  recent  report  by  Deniilitarizatiou 
for  Democracy,  60%  of  African  countries  are  either 
engaged  in  violent  conflict  or  recovering  from  recent 
violence. 

For  decades,  Africa  vYas  seen  merely  as  a  playing  field 
for  the  cold  war.  Proxy  wars  and  a  flood  of  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  devastated  the  land,  armed  dictators, 
scared  off  investment,  and  uprooted  entire  communi¬ 
ties.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  offered  new  hope  for  the 
continent  and  its  many  peoples.  Yet,  nearly  a  decade 
later,  Africa  is  still  littered  with  landmines  and  awash 
in  weapons.  The  map  on  page  6  shows  the  countries 
which,  during  the  past  three  years,  have  hosted  joint 
combat  exercises  with  the  U.S. 

U.S.  Anns  to  Africa:  Code  of  Conduct 

Between  1991  and  1995,  50  of  the  53  African  countries 
received  U.S.  military  assistance.  During  that  time,  the 
U.S.  transferred  to  these  countries  $249  million  worth 
of  weapons,  mostly  small  arms.  (This  does  not  include 
Egypt,  which  received  another  $4.9  billion  worth  of 
weapons.)  The  U.S.  also  provided  military  training  to 
42  African  countries.  The  governments  in  half  of  those 
countries  were  not  democratically  elected.  Many  have 
been  identified  as  human  rights  violators  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  Others  have  been  plagued  by  inter¬ 
nal  conflict  and  armed  violence. 

Weapons  that  are  not  sold  or  given  directly  to  dictatori¬ 
al  regimes  often  wind  up  in  the  hands  of  warring  fac¬ 


tions  or  abusive  militaries  through  an  elaborate  illicit 
arms  trade.  As  weapons  make  their  way  around  the 
continent,  the  violence  they  fuel  is  recycled  again  and 
again  in  places  like  Rwanda,  Somalia,  Liberia,  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Congo.  As  the  people  of 
Africa  struggle  for  democracy  and  political  stability, 
violent  internal  conflicts  —  fueled  by  weapons  and 
training  from  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  —  continue 
to  ravage  their  lands  and  their  communities. 

Changes  in  U.S.  and  other  countries'  policies  that  pro¬ 
mote  weapons  exports  could  greatly  affect  conditions 
on  the  ground  in  Africa.  A  U.S.  Code  of  Conduct  on 
Arms  Transfers  is  being  championed  by  Reps.  McKin¬ 
ney  (GA)  and  Rohrabacher  (CA)  in  the  House  and  Sen. 
Kerry  (MA)  in  the  Senate.  The  U.S.  initiative  could 
lead  the  world  to  a  global  policy  to  curb  weapons  pro¬ 
liferation.  A  U.S.  Code  of  Conduct  would  help  to  end 
weapons  sales  to  any  country  that  is  undemocratic, 

(continued  on  page  7) 


Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter  Items 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and  distribute  items 
from  FCNL's  Washington  Nczosletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 

"Reprinted  from  the  Washington  Neiosletter,  [issue  #, 
month  and  year]  published  by  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation." 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  ycTur  sending  us  a 
copy  with  a  brief  note  indicating  how /where  the  item 
was  used  and  the  approximate  numbers  of  copies 
distributed. 


